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REVIEW 
Of W. Tallack’s “ Friendly Sketches in Ameri- 


ea,” and “ George Fox, the Friends, and the 
Early Baptists.” 


BY 8S. M. JANNEY. 


(Concluded from page 547.) 


There are several more tofics of in- 
terest embraced in Wm. Tallack’s work en- 
titled “George Fox, the Friends, and the 
Early Baptists,” which I propose now to con- 
sider. The first is the view he takes of the 
sphere of woman in the gospel ministry. He 
says: “George Fox and the Baptists before 
him rightly recognized the importance of the 
exercise of spiritual gifts by women. Both 
the Old and the New Testament recognize the 
gift of ministry to these ; but they explicitly 
limit the place of its exercise. Paul says: 
‘I suffer not a woman to speak in the 
churches.’ There was no female apostle, nor 
any female missionary, sent forth by our 
Saviour or by the Apostles as a public preacher. 
But doubtless many good women were quali- 
fied by the Holy Ghost to minister edification 
and consolation in the more private circles of 
the church, and by household visitation or 
family influence. The Friends (including G. 
Fox) appear to have greatly overlooked this 
scriptural limitation of woman’s ministry. 
They have rightly permitted it a place in the 
church, but have often suffered from giving 


it too great liberty beyond the biblical ex- 
amples and rules respecting it.”* 

This doctrine seems to me to be at vari- 
ence with the broad ground taken by the 
Apostle in his Epistle to the Galatians, where 
speaking of those who are “the children of 
God by faith in Christ Jesus,” he says: 
“There is neither male nor female, for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” The expressions 
requiring women to keep silence in the 
church, and not to teach or usurp authority 
over the man, which are found in Paul’s 
Epistles, (1 Cor. xiv. 34, and 1 Tim. ii. 12) 
should be construed in accordance with the 
general principle that spiritual gifts are be- 
stowed upon both sexes, as prophesied by 
Joel in the name of the Lord, and rehearsed 
by Peter on the day of Pentecost. “On my 
servants and on my handmaidens I will pour 
out in those days of my spirit, and they shall 
prophesy.” Accordingly we find there were 
in the Apostles’ days women who prophesied 
in the church ; that is, they spoke “ to edifi- 
cation, exhortation or comfort.” 

As Paul, in his first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, gives directions respecting the man- 
ner in which a woman should pray or prophe- 
sy, it is obvious that he did not intend to 
prohibit the exercise of this gift in places of 
divine worship. There were, doubtless, in- 
quisitive women at Corinth who disturbed 
the church by asking questions in their meet. 


*P, 166. 
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ings for worship, and they were enjoined to 
ask their husbands at home. 

It is maintained, however, by some of the 
English Friends of the present day, that 
although prophesying, under the influence of 
Divine grace, was permitted to women, they 
were prohibited from teaching in religious 
assemblies, which fequires a different gift. 
In a work entitled “The Sure Foundation,” 
by W.C. Westlake, Honorary Editor of the 
Friends’ Examiner, published in London, 
there are two fvot-notes expressive of his 
opinion on this subject. 

In the first note, on page 26, he quotes 
from Locke on the Epistles of St. Paul as 
follows: “The women in the churches were 
not to assume the personage of doctors, or 
speak there as teachers; this carried with it 
the appearance of superiority, and was for- 
bidden. But this subordination to man, 
which God, for order’s sake, had instituted 
in the world, hindered not, but that He 
might make use of the weaker sex to an ex- 
traordinary function whenever he thought 
fit.” The second note, on page 63, is here 
subjoined, to wit: 

“The difference between preaching and 
teaching isa very important one. The for- 
mer is regarded by Friends as a special mis- 
sion to special congregations ; and the latter 
is the imparting to the ignorant around us 
those general truths which, in the providence 
of God, we have been permitted to lay hold 
of. The fact that, under the gospel, women 
are allowed to preach, but not to teach (vide 
note, p. 26) also shows the fundamental dis- 
tinction that exists.” 

This distinction between the gifts of preach- 
ing and teaching, has of late years claimed 
much more attention among the English 
Friends than it formerly did, and they ap- 
peal for authority to the Apostle Paul. In 
his Epistle to the Ephesians, after alluding to 
the spiritual gifts conferred by Christ, he 
says: “ And he gave some apostles; and some 
prophets; and some evangelists; and some 
pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ.” And in the 
Epistles to the Romans, he writes: “ Having 
then gifts differing according to the grace 
that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us 
prophesy according to the proportion of 
faith; or ministry, let us wait on our minister- 
ing ; or he that teacheth, on teaching.” 

his diversity of spirituaPgifts has always 
been recognized by the Society of Friends, 
but the gift of teaching has chiefly been ex- 
ercised in our meetings for discipline. We 
know that many who do not claim to be 
ministers, speak in such meetings very per- 
tinently and acceptably on our principles and 


testimonies, and they sometimes exhort to 
faithfulness in an edifying manner. We 
have also some exhorting elders who speak 
or teach occasionally in our meetings for 
worship, 

It is the opinion of W. C. Westlake, that 
the neglect of the gift of Teaching has been 
very injurious to the Society of Friends, 
Thus he writes; “The devoting our intel- 
lectual and physical talents to the service of 
Christ is an acknowledged duty ; and whilst 
other sects have erred in allowing the office 
of preacher to sink down into the lesser one 
of teacher, the Friends have unduly relied 
upon the former to the almost entire exclu- 
sion of the latter. Both are clearly of divine 
appointment, and any church ignoring the 


existence of either, or confusedly mingling’ 


them together, must become dwarfed and suf- 
fer loss.”* 

Admitting that the gift of teaching is dis- 
tinct from that of the ministry, the question 
arises, Is it not sometimes conferred on 
women? And if they have it, shall they be 
prohibited from its exercise in public? The 
objection most generally urged against it, 
rests chiefly on the two texts before cited, in 
one of which the apostle required the women of 
Corinth to keep silence in tne churches, and 
in the other he forbade women to teach. It 
is written, however, that when Aquila and 
Priscilla had heard Apollos teach in the 
synagogue, “knowing only the baptism of 


John,” they took him unto them and ex- , 


pounded unto him the way of God more per- 
fectly. Hence it appears that a woman was 
engaged, with her husband, in teaching a 


Jewish convert who was “an eloquent man 


and mighty in the Scriptures.” 

It may be replied that this was private in- 
struction and not public teaching. ‘The ob- 
jection then rests on the publicity of the teach- 
ing, which was thought unbecoming for a 
woman. This is indeed the whole gist of the 
matter. It may not have been expedient for 
women to become public teachers among the 
Greeks, who thought it indecorous for one of 
that sex to appear unveiled in public places. 
Their women occupied an inferior rank in 
society, and those of pure character were much 
secluded from the public gaze. Paul said 
of himself, “ All things are lawful for me, 
but all things are not expedient.” He might, 
therefore, on the ground of expediency, dis- 
courage women from appearing as_publie 
teachers of Christian doctrine, although some 
of them prayed and prophesied in the con- 
gregations of believers. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that it is now inexpedient for 
women to teach religious truth in public, if 


—— 


*The Sure Foundation, p. 63. 
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they are qualified for that service, since many 
of their sex are engaged, without a breach of 
decorum, in teaching publicly the physical 
sciences. 

The Epistles of Paul were doubtless adapt- 
ed to the condition of the churches to which 
they were addressed, but some of his in- 
structions were limited in their application to 
that age and country. For instance, he dis- 
couraged marriage, aud advised people to 


follow his own example of celibacy, alleging | 


as one reason for it, “I suppose therefore 
that this is good for the present distress.” 
Foreseeing calamities at hand, he thought 
it was not expedient then to marry; yet in 
warning the churches against false teachers 
that would come “in the latter times,” he 


‘describes them as “ forbidding to marry and 


commanding to abstain from meats.” 


The views I am controverting have been 
brought forward by English Friends at an 
unpropitious time; for both in their country 
and our own, the tendency of the age is, not 
w contract, but to enlarge the sphere of 
woman. 

Wm. Tallack expresses very decidedly his 
opinion, that the Socieyy of Friends will not 
become extinct ; and that a further reduction 
of its numbers would not materially impair 
its efficiency, provided only that its principles 
are maintained, 


After alluding to “ the individualizing and 
” 


perceptible guidance of the Holy Spirit,” as 


‘“the great doctrine which George Fox and 
the Friends have specially borne testimony | 


to,” he thus proceeds : “ There is still an una- 
bated need of the continuance of this Quaker 


” 


-testimony.”....... “ But that Society may 


be now in danger of lowering its high and 
noble standard. There is now a peril before 
it, of seeking to assimilate its principles too 
much to those of other sects for the sake of 
a age or church extension. May this 
itherto eminently useful body be preserved 
from losing its remarkable power, by a vain 
attempt to grasp at numerical extension! 
Such an attempt must be futile ; for Quaker- 
ism (as all its history and experience prove) 
utterly unfit for the many. The great mass 
of mankind cannot and will not be imbued 
With it, because it is too restraining and too 
eclectic for them. Its special formation con- 
sists in indirectly influencing the world for 
good through the medium of a comparatively 
few disciplined independent spirits, calling no 
man master in a religious sense, seeking the 
glury of God and the welfare of their fellow- 
men, but relying for aid in each of these two 
objects upon the promptings and heaven- 
given power which the cultivation of prayerful 
individual responsibility peculiarly cherishes 





by its more practical realization of God’s own 
government in the soul.”* 

A different view of this subject is presented 
by W. C. Westlake. In his well-written 
work called the “ Sure Foundation,” he says: 
“Tf Quakerism be not really adapted to the 
spiritual wants of all, then George Fox was 
under a delusion in promulgating a faith 
which was not ‘simple Christianity,’ but one 
suited only to a certain class ; but if, as there 
is abundant evidence to prove, from the past 
histories of thousands, and from living evi- 
dences now around us, it does meet the wants 
of the humblest and least educated, as well as 
the learned, the wealthy and the profound 
thinker, no abstract ideas upon toleration, or 
the universality of grace, can remove the 
weight of responsibility which rests upon 
every strict Friend to invite all men to share 
his special privileges. 

“ No statement of mine can exaggerate the 
change in practice between the first Friends 
and their representatives of the present day. 
In the early life of the Society every memher 
was engaged, either publicly or privately, in 
teaching the truth to those without the pale ; 
hundreds of converts from amongst the dis- 
solute and the good, were annually made; 
but the impression is now so engraven upon 
the minds of its staunchest and strictest sup- 
porters, that the main work to do is to hedge 
in those who are already members, and to 
keep themselves a separate as well as a pecu- 
liar people; that no alarm from the watch- 
towers has yet been sounded sufficient to 
shake that civil compact of worldly advan- 
tage which narrows the entrance to their 
community. My conviction is, that this en- 
tire change in the object of Quakerism is a 
principal cause of its decline. Laws framed 
upon a desire to keep up something of a Jew- 
ish theocracy, and an hereditary and distinct 
race, will only produce an increase of phari- 
saic strictness and outward profession, and 
members will be judged by their external 
consistency instead of by their sincerity of 
heart. 

“No people can become great by them- 
selves; the help from without, exciting and 
adding to the energy within, is needful for 
the growth of eyery community. Unless, 
therefore, the Friends abandon the doctrine 
of fortifying their own citadel by the erec- 
tion of bulwarks, fences, privileges and pro- 
tection, and go back to the good old open 
and world-wide principles of Fox and Bar- 
clay, they will justly suffer from that greatest 
of all church privations, the loss of converts 
gathered from every hand.” 

Here are two conflicting views presented 

*G. Fox, &c., p. 188. 
¢ Pp. 60, 61. 
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for our consideration. According to the 
first, it is assumed that a select body of con- 
sistent Christians, carrying out in practice 
the principles of Truth, can gain few prose- 
lytes, and will fulfil its mission by infiuenc- 
ing other denominations that are better 
adapted for operating on the masses. Ac- 
cording to the second, if Quakerism is not 
adapted to the masses of mankind, to the rich 
and the poor, the learned and the ignorant, 
it is not that “simple Christianity” which 
Christ and his Apostles preached, and which 
gathered all ranks to its standard, but chief- 
ly the poor. 

It must have occurred to most reflecting 
minds among us, that whem the poor and the 
friendless need counsel and aid they apply with 
confidence to Friends, and are seldom dis- 
appointed ; but they show no inclination to 
join our ranks, although some of them attend 
our meetings. This is especially the case 
with the colored people. They consider the 
members of our Society their best friends, 
but they seldom attend our stated meetings 
for divine worship, and almost invariably seek 
elsewhere for religious fellowship. It would 
be well for us to reflect upon this subject, 
seeking for divine aid to remedy our de- 
ficiencies and to fulfil our religious duties. 

Both Tallack and Westlake are of opinion 
that the system of birth-right membership 
ought to be abolished. By the former it is 
spoken of as “astrikingly inconsistent anoma- 
ly which has greatly injured Friends as a 
body ;” by the latter it is considered “ con- 
trary to the fundamental tenets of the So- 
ciety.” They suggest that the children of 
Friends should be carefully educated and 
kept under the care of the Society until they 
are of a suitable age to decide for themselves 
whether they will be members or not. 

In view of this proposition, Westlake 
writes: ‘ Were all the children of Friends 
expected, at a certain period of life, to in- 
vestigate for themselves the ground of their 
educational faith before becoming full mem- 
bers of the church, it might not only 
strengthen the body by separating those who 
prefer remaining probationers or half-mem- 
bers, but also induce a closer study of the 
lives and principles of Friends, and lead to 
an honest examination of many things which 
are now received on tradition, or on the faith 
of others. Church fellowship being clearly 
ordained in the New Testament, entails upon 
every Christian the duty of attaching himself 
to that community in which his convictions 
are most nearly professed; but it was not 
formerly required that a convert to Quaker- 
ism should subscribe to any tenet. ‘The ap- 
plications ‘for membership have been, and 
now are, materially affected by an expected 


conformity in non-essentials, as well as funda. 
mentals; such requirement is not in ae. 
cordance with that gradual growth unto per- 
fection that isa distinguishing mark of the 
Christian’s path, which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.”* 

These views are well worth considering, 
but I am not aware that there is, in birth- 
right membership, anything inconsistent with 
Friends’ principles. We believe the words of 
our Saviour, who, speaking of little children, 
said, “Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
A state of innocence, however, is not as high 
and steadfast as a state of tried virtue—a 
union of the soul with God by regeneration. 

There is one conclusion which observation 
and reflection have established in the minds 


of many Friends. It is the necessity of pro- : 


viding more religious instruction for our 
junior members and other young persons who 
attend our meetings, than they have hitherto 
received. The gift of teaching, which is un- 
doubtedly. conferred upon many, has been 
sadly neglected; a part of the flock has been 
scattered, and some remain in a state of in- 
difference. The First-day schools established 
among us within a few years past have had 
a tendency in some places to remedy this 
evil. I trust that there is an increasing zeal 
in the occupancy of spiritual gifts. May we 
ever remember, that though Paul may plant 
and Apollos water, God only can give the in- 
crease. 


In closing this review of William Tallack’s - 


writings relating to Friends, | must not omit 
to notice the interesting account he gives of 
the various benevolent and Christian labors 


in which the English Friends have been and , 


are now engaged. I honor them for their 
noble charities, and their Christian zeal in re 
lieving the indigent, instructing the ignorant 
and elevating the degraded. “ Herein is my 
Father glorified,” said our Lord and Master, 
“that ye bear much fruit, so shall ye be my 
disciples.” 





EXTRACTS. 

If there be any part of our nature which 
is essentially human, and to effect the excision 
of which would destroy its humanity, it is the 
craving for sympathy. The perfect one gave 
sympathy and wanted it. Gave it, as every 
page will show; wanted it—“ Could ye not 
watch with me one hour?” “Will ye also 
goaway?” “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me?” Found it, surely, even though his 
brethren believed not in him; found it in 
John, and Martha, and Mary, and Lazarus. 

queen 

Here we are in a world of mystery, where 


much is ‘difficult and dark; where a hundred 


*The Sure Foundation, ; p. 78, 79. 
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jarring creeds declare themselves the truth, 
and all are plausible. How shall a man de- 
cide? Let him do the right that lies before 
him : much is uncertain—some things, at least, 
are clear. Whatever else may be wrong, it 
must be right to be pure, to be just and ten- 
der, and merciful and honest. It must be 
right to love and to deny one’s self. Let him 
do the will and he shall know. Observe; men 
begin the other way. They say, If I could 
but believe, then I would make my life true. 
If I could but be sure what is truth, then I 
would make my life true. If I could but be 
sure what is truth, then I would set to work 
to live in earnest. No; God says, act—make 
the life true, and then you will be able to be- 
lieve. Live in earnest, and you will know 
_the answer to what is Truth. . 


Let a child’s religion be expansive, capable 
of expansion, and as little systematic as pos- 
sible; let it lie loose upon the heart like the 
light soil, which can be broken through as the 
heart bursts into fuller life. If it be trod- 
den down, hard and stiff in formularies, it is 
more than probable that the whole must be 
burst through and broken violently and 
thrown off altogether, when the soul requires 
room to germinate.—F. W. Robertson. 


The following communication, which ap- 
peared in a late number of the British Friend, 


is adapted to the comprehension of all, and 
exhibits in its true light that form of Chris- 
tianity denominated Quakerism, as distin- 
guished from other religious professions. We 
would commend it to the consideration of all, 
asa plain and faithful exhibit of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the Society of 
Friends. Eps. 
QUAKERISM (SO CALLED.) 
From the frequent (and some of them) un- 
‘christian attacks, which have of late been 
made on the Society of Friends, and on the 
character and writings of its founders, by per- 
sons of other religious communities, as well as 
by some who once professed membership with 
us, it might naturally be inferred that the re- 
ligious system called Quakerism has produced | 
results eminently prejudicial to the spiritual | 
and moral interests of man. The impression 
on my own mind having always been the re- 
verse of this, I have been led strictly to re-ex- 
amine the constitution of the Society, in re- 
spect both to its scriptural foundation and its 


firmed in the belief—that true Quakerism 
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comes nearer to true Christianity than any 
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reasons which have led me to this conclusion, 
and to the preference I give it :— 

Because its predominant religious character 
is especially based on the spiritual as well as 
outward offices of the Redeemer; and relig- 
ious truth considered more a matter of expe- 
rience than of speculation; hinging more 
upon holiness of heart and life, than upon 
subtleties of doctrine, on which the most sin- 
cere, learned, and pious men have so differed. 

Because it appears to me to embrace in 
Faith and Practice all that is essential in true 
Christianity, as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, without subjecting itself to ceremonial 
rites, not intended as of perpetual obligation, 
and which have been the occasion of such 
endless contention and bitter animosity 
amongst the professors of Christianity—effects 
at variance with the genuine spirit of the Gos- 
pel and detrimental to its interests. 

Because Spirituality is the distinguishing 
principle of its Worship, which is considered 
a concern between the soul of man and his 
Maker alone, and is therefore not necessarily 
dependent on any man, nor on time, place, or 
other outward circumstances. 

Because I think its Discipline is consistent 
with the order of the Gospel, and accordant 
with the Christian duty to watch over one an- 
other for good, comprising a superintendence 
of the religious, moral, and temporal welfare 
of individual members, and tending to 
strengthen and edify the Body. 

Because I think it estimates the Holy 
Scriptures more correctly than is generally 
done, inasmuch as it maintains that what has 
been divinely revealed through them by the 
Holy Spirit, cannot be.rightly understood ex- 
cept through its aid, and is of too high and 
holy a character to be treated as a common 
topic of investigation, or made a theme for 
acrimonious disputation. It reverently and 
thankfully receives the sacred writings as _re- 
corded communications of God to man, and 
as being confirmed to our own minds, not by 
the authority of any man or synods of men, 
but by the immediate testimony of the very 
power which imparfed them. ’ 

Whilst reverently ascribing whatever is 
good among us to the efficacy of Divine 
Grace, it is allowable, when the religious 
principles of the Society are misunderstood 
and assailed, to refer for evidence of their 
Christian soundness, to that which was de- 
clared by our Redeemer to be the true test of 
principles, namely, their fruits: thus in respect 


| to the Society as a body, it appears to me to 
practical tendency; and I have been con- | 


be in advance of other Christian communities 
on several important practical points—such 
as its testimony against a worldly and merce- 


other profession with which I am acquainted. | nary system of ministry and church govern- 


The following is a summary of the principal | 


ment—against war, slavery, and oaths—in 
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all which views many serious and reflecting 
people now participate. I also think that the 
care and interest manifested towards its poor, 
is in a greater degree congenial with the 
Spirit of the Gospel than that generally prac- 
tised ; and that even in respect to slaiplicliy 
of language, dress, and manners, its profes- 
sion is more in accordance with the New 
‘Testament than what is commonly adopted. 
With regard to individuals who compose the 
Society, there is doubtless much to be lament- 
ed: all are liable to the frailties and imper- 
fections of our nature, but I am persuaded 
that a large proportion of the faults among 
us arise from a deviation from our principles. 
On the other hand, when these have been 
rightly understood, sincerely adopted, and 
faithfully adhered to, love to God and man 
has been a prevailing bias of the mind ;— 
piety, benevolence, and integrity, conspicuous 
traits of character. And with thankfulness 
be it spoken, that through the mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus, numerous have been the in- 
stances where sucirhave finished their earth- 
ly course in peace and joy. 

Finally, it is as plain to me as any mathe- 
matical demonstration, that if the principles 
and practices of the Society were generally 
adopted, the condition of mankind would be 
ininitely improved. That they make little 
progress in the world, only shows that they 
are not attractive, but is no proof of their 
being erroneous, since it is declared that 
“ Not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called;” and 
that “Straight is the gate, and narrow is the 
way, that leadeth to life, and few there be 


that find it.” ° 
A MemMBer OF THE Soctety or FRIENDs. 
Be eRe ss 


JANE STUART. 


A curious and interesting entry occurs in 
the Friends’ Register of Burials at Wisbeach, 
respecting Jane Stuart of that place. ‘The 
following is a copy of the register :— 
‘‘Jane Stuart departed this life on 12th 
of 7th mo., gn first day, about one 
o’clock, ye 14th, aged 88. King 

Supposed to be descended from James 2nd ; 

she livei in a cellar in the old Market 

Wisbech—the house has been rebuilt by 

Chs. Freeman’’— 

Respecting this extraordinary individual, 
the following notices appeared, forty years 
ago, in vols. xxviii. and xxix. of the Monthly 
Magazine or British Register; at that time 
= of the most influential periodicals of the 

ay :— 


a8) \ 1742 


(From the Monthly Mag., 10th month 1, 1809.) 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A MAN OF LETTERS. 
A natural daughter of King James IT. 
was convicted of Friends’ principles, and im- 


a 


DS 
— 


prisoned for the same with Thomas Ellwood, 
&c. Upon her being engaged to a young 
man for marriage, and the day fixed, as they 
were on the road the coach overturned, and 
her intended husband was killed, and his 
brother broke his leg. She staid in London, 
and nursed the young man till he recovered; 
when assuming some habit of disguise, she 
travelled on foot to the Isle of Ely, and in- 
quiring at some Friend’s house for employ- 
ment, the master asked her, “ What she 
could do?” she answered, “She was willing 
to put her hand to anything.” He then said, 
“Canst thou reap?” She replied, “She could 
hardly tell; but, if he pleased, she would 
try.” So he sent her into the field; and be 
fore evening, she discovered herself to be so 


great a proficient at reaping, as to be called . 


“Queen of the Reapers.” She constantly 
attended the adjacent meeting; and, observy- 
ing a rock hard by, she either put up with a 
natural cave in the rock, or had a cell made 
herein, where she lived quite recluse, spin- 
ning for her employment. She told Sarah 
Taylor that she “ enjoyed such contentment 
and peace, that she would not leave her cell 
and spinning-wheel to be Queen of England.” 
She had been at most of the European courts, 
particularly the Hanoverian and Prussian ; 
and the Pretender being her supposed 
brother, she once travelled by chaise into 
Scotland to see him. 
(From the Moathly Mag., 2d Month 1, 1810.) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

Sir,—Jane Stuart, the extraordinary char- 
acter of whom some account is given in the 
Monthly Magazine for October last, supposed 
to be a natural daughter of King James IL, 
after renouncing the world, and splendor of 
courts, resided at Wisbeach in Cambridge 
shire. It is to be regretted that few memo- 
rials remain of her; but two ancient and re 
spectable inhabitants, now deceased, have 


related to the writer of this the following in- , 


cidents: 

“When she first came, she sought employ- 
ment by standing (as is usual with laborers, 
at this day, who want work) on or near the 
foot of the bridge, where, in hay-time and 
harvest, the farmers resort every morning to 
hire. She selected for her abode, a cellar, in 
a part of the town called the Old Market, 
where she spun worsted ; to dispose of which, 
she regularly had a stall on the market-day. 
Being once thus employed, she recognized, by 
the arms and livery, a coach and attendants 
going to the principal inn (the ‘ Rose and 
Crown,’) near to which her stall stood ; upon 
which, she immediately packed up _ het 
worsted, retired to her cell, and carefully con- 
cealed herself. The owner, who was said to 
be the Duke of Argyle, endeavored to find 
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her; but without effect. The house under 
which she lived, has since been rebuilt; and 
art of it is now occupied by the Lady Mary 
Knollis, aunt to the present Earl of Banbury. 
She constantly attended, when in health, the 
meeting of the Society of Friends, in Wis- 
beach ; was humble and exemplary in her 
conduct—well esteemed by her neighbors— 
invariably avoided all conversation relative 
to her family connections ; and when, in the 
freedom of intercourse, any expression inad- 
vertently escaped, leading to an inquiry, she 
stopped short, seemed to regret having dis- 
closed so much, and silenced further research. 
She read the New Testament in Greek ; but 
even this circumstance was discovered acci- 
dentally, by an unexpected call. She was 
fond of birds, which were frequently allowed 
to leave their cages and fly about in her 
apartment. When near eighty, she had a 
new set of teeth. She died (according to the 
Friends’ register) the 12th of 7th month, 
1742, aged 88, and was buried in the Society’s 
graveyard, at Wisbeach; where, out of re- 
spect to her memory, box has been planted 
round her grave, with her initials, age, and 
date ; which still remain to mark the spot of 
her interment. Yours, &c., A.” 

The box-planting on the grave is yet pre- 
served; and is trimmed short, so as still to 
exhibit the initials, &e—Armistead’s Mis- 
cellany. 

SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS RE- 
CENTLY RECEIVED. 

When our motives and well-meant actions 
are severely judged, it requires nice steerage, 
lest in our remoustrances we are betrayed into 
& wrong spirit, and may have cause to regret 
that we ever made the attempt to justify our- 
selves. I feel a comfortable hope that as we 
are watchful, not only with respect to what 
may-be right to do under the circumstances, 
but as to times and seasons, we shall be fa- 
vored to work through with more satisfaction 
than in moments of discouragement we had 
dared to hope for. Our anticipations of 
trouble often exceed the reality, and it is the 
part of wisdom to endeavor to live every day 
in a state of resignation to passing events; 
and we may be comforted in the persuasion 
that no duty will be required of us which it 
is impossible for us to fulfil. 


The young people who have just entered 
into the solemn covenant of marriage have 
my cordial wishes for their comfort; and 
though the prospect as to the things of this 
world is not very promising, yet it they do 
but set out right, and persevere in the right 
way, they may hope for the Divine blessing 
on a little, which is far better than an over- 
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flowing abundance without it. As we advance 
in years, our desires are more fervent that 
this inestimable blessing may be increased to 
ourselves and to our children. Without it, 
what a dreary blank would this world be, with 
all it has to give! 


I have been viewing thee, my beloved 
friend, as somewhat in the situation of Peter, 
when in the Jove inspired by the sight of his 
Master, and the faith which arose in his heart 
at seeing him walking upon the sea, he said, 
“ Bid me come unto thee on the water.” Now 
hast thou not in faith taken a few steps on 
this unfathomable ocean of love? And thou 
art now beginning to be dismayed. But ask 
thyself this question: What has enabled thee 
to take even these few steps on an element in 
which thou couldst not support thyself? Sure- 
ly nothing short of that arm of power which 
is still able to support thee. That arm will 
be again stretched out, and in the humble 
confidence inspired, thou wilt hear the almost 
upbraiding language, “Oh! thou of litile 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?” 

I had been musing in sympathy with thee, 
and earnestly desiring to be the messenger of 
encouragement, when this circumstance of 
Scripture occurred to my mind with a vivid- 
ness and force which induced me to think it 
applicable; perhaps it may help to “elevate 
the eye of hope.” 

We can neither point out the path of duty 
to each other, nor remove the causes of af- 
fliction, but we may encourage to heed the 
one and assist to bear the other. This is a 
great privilege, because it binds us together 
in that love which is unquenchable. 


er 

Wauat an argument in favor of social con- 
nections is the observation that by communi- 
cating our grief we have less, and by commu- 
cating our pleasures we have more. 


— 


WAITING FOR THE FRUIT OF ONE’S LABOR. 
John Andrew Lickefett one day entering - 
into conversation with an honest peasant, 
asked him, what he was about? The man re- 
plied, “I am ploughing, but do not immedi- 
ately bring the harvest wagon into the fleld !” 
What a strange answer you give to my ques- 
tion,” said Lickefett. The farmer replied, 
“first I plow, then I sow, and then I leave the 
springing up and ripening of the seed to God. 
You want to plough, sow, and reap at the 
same time. You should leave the time of 
gathering in the fruit to God, and wait in pa- 
tience for the harvest.” This reply was a 
word in season, for Lickefett, being a young 
man, was too urgent to see immediate fruits 
of his labor. He often related this incident 
whenever any of his fellow-ministers com- 
plained that they saw no results of their 
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work.— Translated from Burk’s Pastoral The-| the desire for superficial pleasures gradually 
ology, by 8. R. ~ | lessened. We believe that the young mind 
—_ has but to partake of the superior enjoyments 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. to be derived from the former, to convince 
——____—__—_—_—__________——— | the understanding of their superiority over 
B ramon in ELEVENTH nits ld Siete the sensual gratifications that, like the pris- 
matic colored bubbles of earlier childhood, 


Books ror FarmMers.—This is the title of aah 1 behind them noth 
an article te be found in the present number, - ee ee . 
ing of value. 


taken from “The Cultivator and Country : 

Gentleman.” The advice contained in itneed| Worp—We refer J. S. D. to the printed 
not be confined to the class especially speci- 
fied ; though having been written for an Agri- 
cultural work, the cognomen appears appro- 
priate. From the same paper we have given 
extracts from “ Letters to Farmers’ Daugh- 
ters,” which we commend to the attention of 
“ Daughters” generally. 

Farmers, in common with society in gene- 
ral, have more enlarged views in relation to 
literary requiremefits than formerly, but 
there is still a want of energy with many to 
bring into action the convictions which have} Maxriep, on the 15th of Tenth month, 1868, ac- 
aE ae race niyas the subiect has Ginam Mtuvany to Huianren My daughter of to 

ate A. R. McIlvain, of Chester Co., Pa. 
the good of their fellow-beings, and more es-| _——, on the 15th of Tenth month, 1868, at Mt. 


sally for tt a ; N Washington, Md., according to the order of the So- 
pecially for the rising generation. Not a few ciety of Friends, Jossra J. Janney, of Forest Hill, 


parents, however, who have felt the need of | Harford Co., Md., and Aya M. Townsexp, daughter 
mental culture have directed their attention of Samuel Townsend, of ean, Md. 


to the best method of obtaining for their|. Drep, on Fourth-day, the 7th of Tenth menth, 
children the requisite means for the true de- 1868, Samus. J. Unperuit1, a highly esteemed mem- 


2 . ber of Jericho Monthly Meeting, Long Island. 
velopment of the powers with which they , on the 13th of Ninth month, 1868, of bilious 


, en sifted by a benefi is typhoid fever, at the residence of his parents, Eli 

have been g y eee — Creator . | and Sarah A. Nichols, of Centre Monthly Meeting, 

In the proper cultivation of these gifts lies | NewCastle Co., Del., Amor Nicuots, in the 23d year 
one of the most efficient remedies, as we | of bis age. 


: ‘ ——, at her residence, Hookstown, Baltimdre Co. 
think, for the evils which we hear referred to, | Ma., on the 29th of Eighth month, 1868, Saraw 


when the annual query respecting the fre- | Roperts, wife of Caleb Hoopes, formerly of Chester 


‘ ‘ ‘ae ‘ Co., Pa., and daughter of the late David and Sarah 
“ ? ’ , 
quenting of “places of diversion” claims at- Roberts, of Lower Merion, in the 62d year of her 

















notices which have been repeatedly given to 
contributors, that we cannot return rejected 
manuscripts. 

This decision has been arrived at through 
necessity, and not in an unkind or disobliging 
spirit. It is the prevailing custom among 
publishers, and ought not to be regarded as a 
personal reflection or injury. “ Reminis- 
cences” over the signature of C. E. D., while 











tention in our disciplinary meetings. age. While we bow in submission to the Divine 


. ie will, we desire to place upon record the sad bereave- 
The acknowledgment that Friends “are ment we have met with in the death of our dear 


not quite clear” in this respect, has become | sister. It was our privilege to be with her at the 
, . . -_ | closing scene, when a messenger was summoned to 
2 See that we sometimes fear there 18 | bear her calmly and peacefully to the crown which 
danger of forgetting the deep concern which | we believe awaited her. Kind and courteous, she 
prevailed, when such ‘departures were re-| 24d the esteem of all who knew her, and has left an 
example worthy of imitation. 
garded as of rare occurrence. The avenues} —-—, at his residence in New Rochelle, on the 2d 
which are continually opening for the ac- of Tenth month, 1868, JosepH Scnuremay, in the 
; or ah ; 2 61st year of his age ; a member of Purchase Monthly 
quirement of seientific and literary informa-| Meeting, N.Y. In the death of this dear Friend 
tion, render it comparatively easy for the | the family circle has sustained an irreparable loss. 
. li f th to di nth f th He was a consistent member of Society, a loving 
guardians of you 0 direct the feet of the| father, a good neighbor, and we may truly say was 
children into these paths of comparative | beloved and respected by all who knew him. Hia 
Pie ; . home was ever open for the reception of Friends, 
safety where the’ taste for ennobling pur- and his kindness and hospitality will long be re- 
suits may be fostered, and, as a natural effect, | membered. ; 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
Committee of Managament will meet on Fourth- 
day evening, Eleventh month 11th, at 8 o'clock, 
in the Library Room, Race St. 
Jacos M. Exus, Clerk. 


FIRST- DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Executive Committee of the Association of 
Friends within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet at Race St. Monthly Meeting Room 
on Seventh-day morning, Eleventh month 14th, at 
ll o’clock. Business referred to the committee by 
the late meeting at Wilmington will be considered. 

Puese Grireita, Clerk. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL MEETING. 
A Conference of Friends will be held in Race St. 
Monthly Meeting Room on Sixth-day evening, 11th 
month 13th, 1868, at 7} o’clock, for the promotion 


‘of the First-day School cause within the limits of 


the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


—+ ~er 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
From an account furnished by a Friend in 


. attendance we extract the following: 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting convened at 
Lombard St. Meeting-house, 10th mo. 26th, 
1868. The attendance was considered larger 
than usual. Meetings for worship were held 
in both meeting-houses on First-day morning 
and afternoon and on Fourth-day, and at Lom- 
bard St. house on First-day evening; all of 
which were well attended, and were favored 
seasons. Appointed meetings were held 
among the Methodists on Fourth-day even- 
ing; for the colored people on Fifth-day 
evening, and at Old Town Meeting-house on 
Sixth-day evening. 

The following friends were in attendance 
with minutes: Andrew Dorland, Thos. §. 
Foulke and John D. Wright, Ministers from 
N. ¥.; Ann Weaver, Susan N. Williams, 
Benjamin Tomlinson and Louisa A. Wright, 
Ministers, Charles Teese and William Web- 
ster, Elders, and Eleanor Mather and John 
G. Williams, members from Penna., besides 
anumber in attendance from other Yearly 
Meetings without minutes. 

Two visits were paid by Women Friends 
to Men’s Meeting, and a Minister from New 
York in like manner felt his mind drawn to 


_ the Women’s Meeting. 


Reports were received from all the Quar- 
ters except Prairie Grove. By these the Meet- 
ing was informed of the action of the Quar- 
ters in regard to visiting their respective 
meetings and members, as recommended last 
year. With the exception of Centre Quarter, 
in which way did not open for such action, all 


‘had labored in the way recommended. An 


interesting report on the subject from Not- 
tingham Quarter was sent down in the Ex- 
tracts, : 

The report from Prairie Grove, received by 


the Women, was read for the information of| revival amongst us, gives encouragement to 


the Men, but not being addressed to their 
meeting it could not be officially received. It 
gave a full account of the visits paid to 
Friends ; not only to those who were members 
of the different Meetings, but also to those 
Friends who had settled within a circuit of, 
perhaps, 100 miles, and where Meetings will 
probably be established. The fact, that as 
Meetings were discontinued in some lo- 
calities they were being organized in others, 
was considered an encouraging evidence that 
we were not losing ground in this respect. 

Epistles were received from all the other 
Yearly Meetings in correspondence with this. 

A very interesting report on Indian affairs 
was read and will be published in the Ex- 
tracts. 

In considering the State of Society man 
pertinent remarks were made. The an 
ance of our religious Meetings, and the culti- 
vation of love one for another, were especially 
urged upon Friends. In regard to plainness 
of attire, it was said, that although the pecu- 
liar garb of Friends may not be plainer than 
that worn by others, yet the dress of many 
of our worthies, was plain and simple, and 


such a dress was often a protection to the: 


wearer in. resisting the temptations by which 
he might be surrounded. The duty of ad- 
hering to the plain language was also ap- 
propriately enforced. 

The importance of providing suitable litera- 
ture for our young children was adverted to. 
It was thought that, if we would preserve 
them from pernicious publications, we must 
furnish them with the proper kind of literary 
food, which the Society ought to be able to 
do. The talent and pecuniary ability is with- 
in our borders if there was sufficient interest 
to use the means at our disposal. 

The testimony against Intemperance was 
dwelt upon and the vast amount of grain 
used in distillation was mentioned, and the 
need of our maintaining this testimony with 
faithfulness was urged. The use of tobacco 
was likewise spoken of, and the experience of 
several Friends present who had been ad- 
dicted to it was given in opposition to its in- 
dulgence. 

The Committee on revision of Discipline 
reported that way did not open to propose any 
change at this time. 

A Committee was named to attend to the 
distribution of the income from the education 
fund in preparing young persons for teachers. 

Throughout the meeting a devotional feel- 
ing was manifest, not only in the older but 
also in some of the younger members, and 
this, together with the testimony of a Friend, 
who had attended all the other Yearly 
Meetings and witnessed similar evidences of a 
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believe that, although the fathers are passing 
away, there will be successors raised up to 
forward the work which they have labored to 
promote. 

(From another friend we have an interest- 
ing account of one of the meetings of the 
Committee on Indian A ffairs.) 


“ An Orthodox Friend from Kansas, who 
had been much with the Indians, kindly con- 
sented to meet with the Committee and give 
such information ashe had. He confirmed 
what we have so often heard, that the Indians 
were in no case the aggressors ; that the abuses 
practiced upon them were continual. He 
also stated that it was a mistaken opinion 
that the Indians had great hardihood and rug- 
gedness of constitution ; that he looked upon 
them as delicate, and their want of knowledge 
of the laws of health was one vause of their 
diminution of numbers. In the chase they 
were eager and would endure great fatigue, 
but warm and exhausted they would throw 
themselves on the ground, take cold, and die 
of consumption, which swept away great 
numbers. 

“They express great surprise at the size of 
the families of the white race, and that they 
do not lose their children. With them it is 
common to lose most of their children, in 
many cases all of them, from diseases which 
they do not understand how to treat rightly. 
These were the Kew Indians. Among the 
Cheyennes the Friend said he had known 
several instances of aggression on their part, 
but they were in no way vindictive when 
parrying off their attacks.” 

(When the Extracts are received, other 
matters of interest, not embraced in these 
accounts, will be furnished.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Abstract of a Lecture delivered before Friends’ 


Social Lyceum, Philada., Tenth month 20th, 
1868, by J. G. H. 


I have been invited by the Executive 
Committee of our Lyceum to come here this 
evening and lecture for an hour, but not 
longer. Approving highly of short talks, I 
have accepted the invitation, though doubt- 
ful about contributing much to the entertain- 
ment of this really well-read and well-lec- 
tured audience. Oh! this wearisome neces- 
sity for so much talk! how it does still con- 
tinue to afflict mankind! We seem to fear 
silence as children fear the dark. If talking 
alone would make men wiser, surely every 
head would wear a crown; if talking alone 
could make men good, the earth would have 


swarmed with angels long before the coming 


of Christ. 
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Have we ever asked ourselves the question, 
what it is men and women want? Is it 
amusement or is it instruction? Let an 
person, competent for the work by a life of 
study, announce his or her readiness to teach 
men how to be wiser or better, and how dif- 
ficult it is to get an audience that will pay, 
But a Prima Donna from the-old world, who 
walks the stage with fashionable though in- 
delicate gestures, can fill the Academy of 
Music for forty nights in succession at a 
dollar a seat, and realize a fortune. One 
evening this summer I was passing the build- 
ing in Chestnut Street occupied by the 
Christian Association. Over the door, in 


letters of light, I learned a lecture would be’ 


given there, seats free; not one was going in 
at the door. On the opposite side of the 
street was the theatre, and hundreds were 
rushing up its steps, at fifty cents a head, 
The money spent annually in Philadelphia 
and New York for amusements would en- 
dow a first class University in each city. 
Truly, the heart of humanity is sad, and it 
therefore seeks amusement; it is also very 
ignorant, but it calls that ignorance bliss, 
and thinks it is happy. This thought, sug- 
gested by the occasion, deserves following 
out, but it is not my purpose to do so now. 
The proper subject for this evening will be 
little things. Rather unpopular I know it is 
to say much about little things, because most 
of us love big things... We accept magnitude, 
in place of quality; noise, instead of the gen- 
tle voice of melody. We use big words to 
express very little thoughts—if, haply, we 
ever do think—and we mistake them for 
wisdom ; forgetting it-is the “little word, act 
or look, when the heart is sore, that lingers, 
like the fragrance of the rose, long after the 
vase is broken.” The little grain of wheat, 
that feeds its millions, receives its life from a 
little drop of rain, and the pebble which a 
little child casts into the still lake, rolls its 
out-circling wave against every rock along 
its borders. Little things are the daily 
stitches Time weaves in the flimsy fabric of 
our common lives. I cannot, therefore, offer 
apology for my subject, but shall proceed to 
illustrate it in such a way as to give most 
satisfaction to the members of the Lyceum. 
The immeasurably great affects my mind, 
not more overwhelmingly than the immeas- 
urably little, for they are both alike but toys 
in the fingers of that Hand which we call 
Omnipotent. I hold in my hand many hun- 


world, and, by means of our gas-microscope, 
I shall project their shadows on the screen so 
that all may see. Thirty of these little 
plants will cover a. line only an inch long, 
and yet, when magnified fifty thousand times 


dreds of the smallest flowering plant in the ° 
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they look as large as saucers. It has no- 
root; it has no stem: and we shall learn it 
jis without many parts which commonly 
make up our idea of a plant. The true ideal 
of anything is always wrapped in a simple 
thought, and it is so with our plant. In 
shape it is globular and oval, not discoid ; 
with one diameter a little longer than the 
other. Like little green canoes they float on 
the quiet water, elevating one side a little 
above the surface, and this upper side, turned 
towards the air and light, is perforated with 
two or three very minute stomata. Other 
plants often have many thousands of these 
organs in one square inch of their surface, 
but our plant gets along very well with a} 
smaller number, though, if it offered space | 
enough, one million of its stomata might lie 
in the surface of one square inch. In struc- 
ture it is simply cellular, without wood cells, | 
ducts or spiral vessels. The epidermis is 
made of cells generally hexagonal if shape, 
and very thin, and in these surface cells little | 
granules of chlorophyll lie quite thickly, thus 
obscuring a clear view of the interior, which 
is composed of larger cells having between 
them many spaces filled with air. When it 





has fruited this air escapes, and the beautiful 
green grains disappear from the cells, leav- 
ing the structure pale and clear as glass; but 
it is the paleness of death, for the plant now 


drops to the bottom, and passes out of life’s 
wonderful circle of changes. 

From the surface of each little plant may 
be seen projecting a short distance a filament, 
slightly divided at the end; this is supposed 
to be the stamen ; and also near it, but separ- 
ate, is another projection a little depressed at 
the free end; this is supposed to be the pistil ; 
both, however, pass down to the centre of the 
plant, whence the new generation commences 
to grow. As the young plant in the centre 
of the parent enlarges, a funnel-shaped de- 
pression opens in the parent plant, the wide 
part on the circumference, the point reach- 
ing the centre, and from this funnel the 


young plant emerges, in all respects resem- 
bling its parent. 
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I have said nothing about petals, nor 
corolla, nor perianth, nor calyx, for they are 
all absent in our plant. No florist, there- 
fore, will transplant it to decorate his bou- 
quettes, neither will he steal its fragrance 
and sell it for gold. Rapidly, and probably 
in this manner, does our smallest flowering 
plant multiply itself through the season, and 
we may find all stages of its growth in a 
quantity not greater than would lie on our 
little-finger nail. Botanists call it Wolffia 
Columbiana, from John F. Wolff, who first 
described it. 

Little things may convey to us impressions 
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of pain as well as impressions of pleasure. I 
shall throw on the screen the figure of a mos- 
quito. It measures nearly ten feet from the 
ends of its wings to its slender toe-nails. No 
bird that flies in the air, no fish that swims 
in the sea, is more delicate or beautiful in 
organization than this insect. A human 
hair is larger than its leg, and yet in that leg 
are joints, muscles, nerves and blood-vesgels. 
Its wings are covered with membranes more 
delicate than any art ever made, and fringed 
with feathers which softly fan the evening 
air, and fill it with music which excites 
rather than soothes the sick one’s pillow. 
When seen in a strong light, its head is a 
gem, reflecting purple and golden rays from 
many hundred crowns—indeed a marvel of 
beauty—filling us with wonder, and reveal- 
ing, a little, the splendid realities hidden, 
sometimes, in little things. In this gorgeous 
head is built a suction engine, that works 
without noise or clatter, but not without feel- 
ing. A spider’s web is a cable compared 
with its stings, and yet these stings are pal- 
pably barbed at the ends to stir up our blood, 
and make the crimson current flow more 
freely. If the hands and face be washed 
with a dilute solution of carbolie acid in 
vinegar or water (ten drops to the ounce) 
these insects will not annoy us, but seek more 
agreeable company. 

We associate with little things, sometimes, 
many pleasant memories. The Quaker lady 
(Houstonia Cerulea) which I now throw on 
the screen, is one of those fond recollections 
we yet see blooming along the path our 
childhood trod. In the early summer days 
it comes, in company with the Columbine, 
(Folly’s flower) and often tints the meadows 
in “whole blocks.” Children, who always 
turn impulsively towards whatever is beau- 
tiful, love to play where this flower grows. 
At the base of the screen we see the ovary 
containing the seeds; this is enclosed in the 
calyx; the stamens and pistil, divided at 
the top and holding many pollen grains, 
we can clearly see. The tubular, monope- 
talous corolla, divided in four lobes, displays 
every spiral vessel in natural position, and 
spotted all through them are numerous bun- 
dies of crystals. In the vegetable kingdom, 
like it is with ourselves, some orders only 
wear the jewels, but there is this distinction. 
Nature modestly hides her jewelry in the 
interior, while we hang it from our ears and 
our noses, and ring it on our fingers, and 
think it looks best in such positions. 

Some mosses are very little things. I 
shall project on the screen the Bartramia 
Pomiformis. We see it just ten feet high, 
though our specimen measures only half an 
inch. How its beautiful green leaves nestle 
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at the bottom among the dark roots! From 
the remains of the pistillidum we see the 
stem ascending to carry on its summit the 
little capsule to contain the spores. The 
operculum fits tightly all round, but in our 
illustration it is raised a little on one side to 
show its seam of attachment. We see also 
the columella, in the centre, around which 
the golden spores cluster. In mosses we ob- 
tain illustrations of the typical leaf and the 

ical stem, or.of the stem and the leaf re- 

uced to their simplest elements. 

I will put on the screen the capsule of 
Mnium—another little moss—in order to see 
its double peristome. Surrounding its cap- 
sule at the top are two rows of delicate hair- 
like organs, most beautifully banded and 
colored. These organs seem to guard, with 
sleepless vigilance, the mouth of the capsule, 
in which the spores lie. If we hold the liv- 
ing moss in our hand and breathe ever so 
lightly on it, these guardian fingers close over 
the orifice, thus keeping all harm away from 
the spores; but presently they open again, 
like a minute but delicate flower, and thus 
these little sentinel fingers, in shower and in 
sunshine, all round the world, keep unslum- 
bering vigilance over mossy urns. 

“Mosses will not be gathered like the 
flowers for chaplet or for love-token; but of 
these the wild bird will make its nest, and 
the weary child its pillow. And as the 
earth’s first mercy, so are they its last gifts 
to us. When all further service is vain from 
plant or tree, the soft mosses take up their 
watch by the head-stone. The woods, the 
blossoms, the gift-bearing grasses, have done 
their part for time, but these do service for- 
ever. Trees for the builder’s yard—corn for 
the granary—but mosses for the grave.” 


since cane 
From The Little Christian. 
YOUR MISSION, 


If you cannot on the ocean 
Sail among the swiftest fleet, 
Rocking on the highest billows, 
Laughing at the storms you meet; 
You can stand among the sailors, 
Anchored yet within the bay, 
You can lend a hand to help them, 
As they launch their boats away. 


If you are too weak to journey 
Up the mountain, steep and high; 
You can stand within the valley, 
While the multitudes go by ; 
You can chant in happy measure, 
As they slowly pass along ; 
Though they may forget the singer, 
They will not forget the song. 


If you have not gold and silver 
Ever ready at command; 

If you cannot towards the needy 
Reach an ever-open hand; 

You can visit the afflicted, 

O’er the erring you can weep, 


You can be a true disciple, 
Sitting at the Saviour’s feet. 


If you cannot in the harvest 
Garner up the richest sheaves, 
Many a grain both ripe and golden 
Oft the careless reaper leaves ; 

Go and glean among the briers, 
Growing rank against the wall, 

For it may be that their shadow 
Hides the heaviest wheat of all. 


Do not, then, stand idly waiting, 

For some greater work to do; 
Fortune is a lazy goddess, 

She will never come to you. 
Go and toil in any vineyard, 

Do not fear to do or dare ; 
If you want a field of labor, 

You can find it any where. 

<1 ae 


THE BROOKLET. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GG@THE. 
Thou brooklet, silver-bright and clear, 
Forever past me swiftly flowing, 
Musing, upon thy banks I stand, 
Where com’st thou from and whither going ? 


‘*From the deep, dark rock my waters break : 
Mid flowers and moss my course I take ; 
And in my mirfor reflected lies 
The friendly image of mild blue skies. 


‘* With merry thoughts I’ve sported hither ; 
They lead me on, I know not whither ; 
But He who called me from my source 
He, I believe, will guide my course.”’ 

——__-—_~0—-— 
From the Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


It is said that this isa wonderful age. The 
assertion may be true, but it seems to me to 
be a great egotism. To those individuals, I 
think, who have this “wonderful” age for 
their hobby, may be applied the words of the 
Latin poet—‘“ Decipimur specie recti.” They 
are “deluded by a seeming excellence.” It 
is true, that, both in science and art, vast and 
important strides have been made with the 
progress of discovery and invention, but it is 
equally true that in morality, in fashion, and 
even in the practical departments of life, 
great and disgraceful evils remain uncorrected 
—a reproach to Christianity, and a shame to 
mankind. But I do not wish to enter upon 
an exhaustive discussion of all of these—I 
wish to speak of one in particular. It is the 
great want, in the house of farmers, of good 
reading matter adapted to rural life. 

It will be seen at once that this is an evil 
from which may spring many others. It is, 
therefore, one which, in an agricultural com- 
munity, should be first assailed by those in- 
terested in the welfare and elevation of the 
husbandman. 

I am not one of those who assert that “a 
great book is a great evil.” Itis,in my es- 
timation, the noblest monument of human 
genius. But it is very necessary that, as 
farmers have not often the means with which 
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to obtain a liberal collection, those works 
should be selected, that, in the life which they 
lead, are best suited to their own improve- 
ment and to that of their children. Were 
such works placed within the reach of their 
sons and daughters, we should hear less com- 
laint of their desire to leave rural for city 
ife. But it is too often the case that farm 
houses are almost entirely devoid of good 
“and useful books. The family Bible, a few 
mangled magazines or crumpled newspapers 
that were long since out of date, and two or 
three soiled, greasy novels complete the cata- 
logue. These are the only means that the 
father can afford his children for the improve- 
ment of the intellect! His idea of a smart | 
child is one who will drudge day after day 
the year round, and not utter a complaint. 
He holds that what is said in books about 
farming is not “worth a row of pins,” and 
accordingly rejects all new theories without 
even examining them, and adheres to the 
system of farming, (if it may be called a sys- 
tem,) that was carried on by his forefathers. 

As long as such men will attempt to keep | 
their children down, they must expect to see | 
them becoming restless under the growing 
conviction that they were created for adjigher 
destiny than that of a mere “ drudgef®and 
at length leaving their homes to seek it out. 
They need not grumble at this; there is no 
such thing as keeping the human mind at a | 
stand-still. It must move on! 

But let the farmer give to his children use- 
ful and entertaining books—books valuable 
both in a moral and practical sense—and he | 

- will reap the full reward of his wisdom—their | 
gratitude and the pleasure of beholding and | 
of profiting by at least a portion of the good 
which will result from what he has done. Let 
his children have such books as will open to 
their minds the mysteries of the noble science 
and practice of agriculture, as developed by 

- the experience of others, and, instead of 

growing up with a dislike for it, they will love 
it. Let them have books fitted to awaken an 
interest in every natural object which they 
perceive—books which will lead them to 
further inquiry into the great principles of 
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said, “If the angels look down from Heaven, 
and behold any natural object with delight, 
it must be girlhood ;” and yet, if they are not 

gifted with prophetic vision, they must trem- 

ble with fearful solicitude, while they gaze 

delighted. 

While taking my pen to address this branch 
of girlhood, I am conscious of a thrill of 
mingled pleasure and anxiety at thoughts of 
your freshness and promise, and the respon- 
sibility of one who undertakes to write you 
letters of advice, encouragement and warning. 
And here let me say, the writer is one of you. 
Brought up as a farmer’s daughter, and later 
a farmer’s wife, she cannot but know some- 
thing of the cares and annoyances, as well as 
pleasures and delight of the farm life. To 
aid you in viewing rightly your varied privi- 
leges, obligations and necessities, in life’s 
varied departments, is my present object; so, 
with a cordial greeting, 1 propose to talk to 
you in this letter about “little things.” 

Few lives are remarkable for great things, 
but are made rich, and fruitful, and blest, by 
little duties well performed, little joys oft re- 
peated, little troubles beaten off before they 
sting ; or life may be to us poor, and barren, 
and wretched, by little cares neglected, little 
kindnesses omitted, little sorrows nursed, and 
little pleasures unappreciated. 

It is only by the “ here a little, and there a 
little,” of patient study, between times, that 
many in your position attain mental culture, 
or find time for personal and home adorn- 
ment, for the cultivation of those tastes pecu- 
liar to woman, and by the neglect of which 
she does her home, her parents, brothers, and 
husband, a cruel wrong. 

The little word, spoken hastily last week, has 
grieved a patient mother ever since; or a little 
favor asked by father, or a young brother, 
and through neglect unperformed, has added 
a line to the brow of the one, and planted a 
sting of injured feeling in the breast of the 
other. A little hour, wasted yesterday, might 
have carried a sunbeam into the darkened 
room of some pale sufferer, or renewed strength 
and courage to some over-burdened neighbor. 

Perhaps some eye may scan this page, to 





nature, and, above all, to reverential thoughts 
of the great Creator of all. OxnseRVATOR 
Natur. “ Elms.” 

From the Cultivator and Country Gentleman 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO FARMERS’ 
DAUGHTERS, 

LITTLE THINGS. 

‘* Here a little and there a little.’’ 

ie thing is great or little, only to a mortal’s think- 
ing. 

“He that scrutinizeth trifles, hath a store of pleas- 
ure in his hand.”’ 


My Dear Grris—A beautiful writer has 


whom life seems but one weary round of 
trifles ; to whom the days are but a treadmill 
of unappreciated, unrequited labor. To 
such I would say, fight against despondency : 
look up, and count the stars set in the dark of 

your sky ; resolutely treasure the little bless- 

ings of existence, and never forget to “com- 

mit thy trifles unto God, for to*Him is noth- 

ine wie OSS ET eRe 

To be idle is to be miserable. No one has 

a right to be idle, though he be heir to mil- 

lions of wealth. Neither mind nor body can 

|be truly healthy without a thorough, sys- 
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tematic habit of industry. Life is full of 
temptations to the indolent, that the indus- 
trious know nothing of. Dr. Holland says 
truly that he who has nothing to do is the 
devil’s playfellow! He has no choice in the 
matter, for he can find no sympathy any- 
where else. ‘The good, and decent, and truly 
great, have not a minute to devote to such. 
Industrious habits bring many casual pay- 
ments, among which are health, self-respect 
and the regard of those whose esteem we 
value. Sleep waits not to be wooed, and 
temptation flees to idle haunts; and a bond 
of sympathy rivets the industrious to all grand 
movements of the times. 

My dear girls, have you some fair goal to 
which you aspire, of wealth, culture, educa- 
tion? Improve, then, the moments: fritter 
them not away in idleness, dissipation or fruit- 
less repining. Set your face as a flint toward 
that to which you aspire. Dig for your 
treasure Make circumstances bend to your 
will, instead of being controlled by circum- 
stances, and you will achieve a victory all the 
more complete and brilliant for conquered 
difficulties. 

I have said in a previous letter that no wo- 
man has a right to be dependant, except when 


sick. It is just as ignoble in woman as in 
man. An independence, reliable and self- 


supporting, should be acquired by every wo- 
man, that, when adversity or need comes upon 
her or her dear ones, she may, like the pine 
on the Alpine glaciers, strike her roots into 
the rock crevices, and when the winds and 
snows and storms assail, strike down her 
anchoring roots the deeper. Thus fortified, 
she will be able to brace herself to meet the 
severest emergencies. 

Let me advise you, then, whether rich or 
poor, needed at home or otherwise, to learn 
something in the way of business which shall 
make you independent. You will make none 
the less suitable wives and daughters. Dig- 
nity of character, with resolute action and 
will, with strong internal resources, are as 
much needed in wives as in husbands. 

Great men are found in all paths of life; 
so may women be, provided they do not drop 
their womanly instincts. I would not have 
woman forget her chief end and object in lite, 
but rather fit her for it, and crown her with 
all the dignity and power of a true woman- 
hood. 

Indolence will not make a woman woman 
ly, neither will ignorance of business and the 
world. The history of every country should 
have as much to record of its women as its 
men; but this can never be till she buckles 
the armor on anew for the duties and privi- 
leges of life. 

Finally, if I had a voice that could reach | 





girlhood, in its wide realm of promise, I should 
say that its first work is to form a fitting char. 
acter, with which to do the great work of wo 
man. Dear girls, collect your precious “ little 
things,” in the shape of minutes, words, ef- 
forts, tastes, &c.,and sum them up, if you 
will. If not, know they are recorded on high, 
for good or ill, for joy or sorrow. Truly your 
friend, 1 


T. 8. H. 
—_————o— 
HANDINESS. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER UPON THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY oP 
BoYs. 


Mr Bonner: I mean, by-and-by, to write 
you something in favor of extending the 
sphere of labor in which women may support 
themselves. But just now I wish to urge the 
importance of extending the education of 
men to manifold minor offices of usefulness, 
Handy and handiness expresses a peculiar 
aptness in small matters, versatility and tact, 
American boys who are brought up to labor 
are usually distinguished for the knack of 
turning their hand to anything. No one, in 
this country, ever dreams of confining him- 
self to a single manual craft. For, though 
he may pursue but one regularly, yet he 
knows a great deal about many: and, ata 
| pinch, a mason will be found plastering, 
painting, or carpentering. It is not uncom- 
mon to find a man who builds his own house, 
and performs the several parts belonging to 
all the trades which concur in house-building, 
“ Jack of all trades and good at none,” has 
been held in terror over men for I don’t 
know how long. Yet, in America, the 
maxim has been held fairly trodden under 
foot, and is practically disowned. My father- 
in-law was a physician. He bought a farm; 
and few farmers in that town excelled him. 
He had also a small smithy where he mended 
his tools, shod his horses, and performed no 
small amount of smith’s work. 


He seldom sent a harness off from the . 


place to be mended, and much of the cob- 
bling was done in the house. His children 
were all brought up to turn their hand to 
anything. It is true that by this course no 
one could attain to supreme excellence in 
any one of all the departments. But that is 
not necessary. For the ordinary purposes of 
life, general handiness is better than skill in 
any one thing. If hard times befall one 
trade, a Yankee betakes himself to another. 
He looks about to see what things are thrifty, 
and puts his hand to them without waiting 
for a seven-years’ apprenticeship. In old 
times, when men had few means of incite- 
ments to intelligence, long apprenticeships 
might be needed, and in some callings they 
still are. But a reading, thinking, courage- 
ous man, with confidence in his powers, can 
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do a hundred things well enough for ordi-| head and hand to do it with. I am not na- 
nary purposes without serving any appretice- | turally expert in manual craft, yet there are 
ship, except with his eyes—learning as he | few things that [ cannot do after a manner. 
goes along. While women are emerging from the 
To a large extent this handiness is likely | household, and learning trades, professions 
to be confined, however, to our laboring |and arts, men should learn more of domestic 
classes. The children of wealthy parents, | craft, and thus, both the one and the other, 
and boys who are set apart for some learned | will get along in life easier and better. 
profession, are seldom expected to deal with| Nothing is more piteous than the too often 
anything but ideas. When they grow up, if| seen helplessness of educated and refined peo- 
they fail in the particular calling to which | ple brought suddenly to poverty! Education 
they belong, they become helpless, and feebly | should beget practical facility. Too often it 
strive to get along, with poor success, until} is a mere exercise of the brain, in which the 
kindly death has compassion on them. hands have no participation. When thrown 
Every boy, no matter to what he aspires,|out of their regular callings, hundreds of 
should be taught while young the use not| people are as helpless as a ship on the dry 
only of implements for the farm, tools for the | ground. The worst of it is, that nobody can 
shop, the management of animals, ete., but |help any one who cannot help themselves, 
he should be taught, as well, many parts of | Imbecility in practical affairs leaves one to 
domestic economy. Every boy should know | hang like a dead weight around the neck of 
something about sewing, cooking, and the | those who would aid him. 
management of a house. It is foolish for one to say, “My children 
As autobiographies are in fashion, I will | will never need such manual craft; they are 
insert a chapter of my own. When I was|to have wealth and influential connections.” 
about eight or nine years old I took care of|In the ever rolling flood of society in 
a cow, a horse, and the pigs, split and brought | America nobedy’s children are secure agaihst 
in the wood, and did considerable housework. | going in their turn to the bottom. If they 
The confinement of the district-school was | can neither swim nor wade they must drown. 
exceedingly distasteful to me. To sit for| Boys should be edypcated to use their eyes 
hours with a spelling-book or reader, without | and hands in the expectation that at some 
an idea, forbidden to whisper, and made to|day they may depend wholly on them for 


drone and drudge, was so irksome that, when | support.—N. Y. Ledger. 


T was nine years old, I petitioned to stay at erence 
home. I was told that I should grow up|#OW THE SCOTTISH SHEPHERDS EDUCATE 
ignorant and stupid. Very well, ignorant THEIR CHILDREN, 


and stupid I would be. Not thinking that I} Colonel Maxwell and M. Sellar, British 
would agree to it, my mother said that I| Commissioners engaged in an inquiry into 
might stay at home if I would do the house-| the state of education in Scotland, report 
work, I jumped at the chance! A long} that there are no classes who display more 
checked apron was made for me. It was my | anxiety for the education of their children 
duty to set the table, to wait on others dur-|than the shepherds of Scotland. “In nine 
ing meals, to clear off the things, shake and | cases out of ten,” they say, “the shepherd’s 
fold the table-cloth, wash the dishes, scour | house is far from any road; it may be separ- 
the knives and forks, sweep up the carpet, | ated even from a pathway by a river, or a 
dust the chairs and furniture, and, in short, | mountain, or a morass, hardly passable in 
to do the whole of a second girl’s work. | summer for children, but impassable in winter. 
With such relish did I pursue my tasks that | Yet it is a very uncommon thing to meet a 
my mother could not withhold her commen- | shepherd who is unable to read and write, 
dation, though she was always sparing of|and their children are always taught, by 
praise. To these tasks I soon added the | some means or other, at least the elements of 
hemming of towels and napkins, and, of| education.” Last summer M. Sellar met two 
coarse fabrications—bags, ticks, and such | little children, a boy and a girl, aged nine 
like. During this period I also continued | and eleven, in the middle of a wild moor in 
my stable-work. Being healthy and vigor-| the Highlands. They were five or six miles 
ous, I enjoyed the training, and was never | from their father’s house, who had an outly- 
half so good a boy, at home, as during the | ing herding some seven miles from any road, 
six months thus employed. Nor would I for | and eight or nine from any habitation. He 
any consideration spare the knowledge I then | asked them where they were going. They 
obtained. It has been of incalculable value | said it was Saturday, and they were gothg 
to me all my life. I have never been afraid home from school, five miles off, and had to 
of breaking down and having nothing to do. | be back again early on the Monday morning. 
The world is full of business, if a man hasa! He went a little way with them and met 
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their father and mother coming to meet 
them. The shepherd told him that they 
went every Monday to board with another 
shepherd for the week, and that he and the 
other herd kept a lad between them tu edu- 
cate their children. This lad cost him £3 
10s. per annum, and he had to pay the week- 
ly board for his children besides. He “did 
not know what that would be, but the other 
shepherd was a reasonable man and would 
not charge more than he could help. And 
you see, sir, we must give them what we can 
when they are young, as they must do for 
themselves very early. The lad does not 
take them far on; just reading, writing, and 
a little counting. If théy get that well, and 
maybe a little bit of sewing for the lassie, that’s 
all the schooling I care for; but they must 
get that, or they will never be anything but 
herds all their lives.” This is no isolated in- 
stance. We heard of several other cases 
where education was procured at great per- 
sonal sacrifice by shepherds for their chil- 
dren.—N. Y. Post. 
Lose an hour in the morning, you may 
search for it all day, and never find it. 


BE pure, but not stern; have moral excel- 
lences, but don’t bristle with them. 


On what, in weakness, has been sown, 
Thy blessing, gracious Lord, bestow ; 
The power is thine, yea thine alone, 
To make it spring and fruitful grow: 
Do thou the plenteous harvest raise, 
And thou alone shalt have the praise. 


ITEMS. 

It is currently believed, especially in New Eng- 
land, that Dr. Samuel Hopkins, minister of New- 
port, R. I., was the first open advocate of the 
abolition of. slavery in this country. But John 
Woolman, the Quaker preacher of New Jersey, 
began his labors in 1760, at the Yearly Meeting in 
Newport, talking very plainly with the families 
whom he visited concerning theirslaves, the wicked- 
ness of slaveholding, and the terrible consequences 
which it would inevitably bring upon posterity. 
Just a century was required to bring about eman 
cipation. Dr. Hopkins was settled in Newport in 
1770. Still earlier, in 1716, the Friends’ monthly 
meeting in Nantucket recorded that ‘‘it is not 
agreeable to truth for Friends to purchase and keep 
slaves.”’—N. Y. Independent. 

FemaLe Surrrace in Encitanp.—The women of 
England are exerting strenuous efforts to secure 
the right to vote, and are making themselves other- 
wise conspicuous in politics. For not only have 
fifteen or twenty thousand women demanded to be 
registered as voters, but appeals from them are in- 
serted in the English papers to vote for certain can- 
didates. Ladies of high rank, like Lady Foley ard 
Lady Amberly, are among the callers of politics] 
meetings, and, it is stated, appear on the platform. 
At’ Manchester, 5750 women claimed the right to 
vote, and the revising barrister, whose office it is to 
decide upon the qualifications of electors, delivered 
a well-considered opinion upon the subject. His 
examination of the different acts of Parliameut goes 








back as far as 1430, when the statute passed 
in the eighth year of Henry VI, Chapter 7, limited 
the franchise in counties to ‘‘people’’ residing and 
dwelling in the same counties, and possessing free. 
hold land of the annual value of forty shillings, 
The advocates of female suffrage contend that the 
change of the words ‘‘ male person” into ‘*man” 
indicates an intention on the part of Parliament to 
confer the elective franchise upon all qualified per. 
sons, irrespective of sex ; but the revising officer at 
Manchester decided that, as it could not be shown that 
women bad ever voted in England, so important an 
innovation as female suffrage must be clearly and 
unequivocally established, and in the absence of 
evidence of any such intention on the part of the 
Legislature, he rejected the claim of the 5750 women 
to be placed on the list of voters. It is asserted, 
however, that about one thousand women will vote 
at the coming election for members of Parliament, 
The exercise of the right of suffrage by this small 
number of females has resulted from the action ing 
few districts of the revising barristers, who refused 
to strike out from the lists the names of the women 
who claimed that the word ‘‘man,’’ in the election 
laws, included adults of both sexes. This course, 
it is suggested, was adopted in order to bring the 
question before the House of Commons, to be de- 
cided in the case of a contested election. Antici- 
pations are also indulged in that, unless Parliament 
shall definitely exclude women, at subsequent elec- 
tions unmarried women will hereafter enjoy the 
franchise on equal terms with the men.—P. Ledger, 


A Treaty with Mapacascar.—The President has 
promulgated a treaty between the United States and 


Madagascar, the object of which is to enter into’ 
‘| more close commercial relation and friendship be- 


tween them ; hence it is solemnly declared that peace 
and good friendship shall exist forever without 
war. 


Iraty.—Advices from Italy bordering on the 
southern slope of the Alps, report that serious 
floods and inundations have taken place in that 
region in consequence of the’ heavy rains that had 
fallen during the Ninth month. On Ninth month 
27th, a terrific storm occurred, causing tremendous 
avalanches, which swept away entire villages and 
heavy torrents of water which broke down the 
roads. The valley of the Ticino was devastated, 
the soil having been carried away down to the 
solid rock. The road over St. Gothard pass was 
destroyed as well as the causeways and bridges 
over the Little St. Bernard and the Splugen. The 
Simplon road, for many miles, was covered with 
water several fathoms deep. In North Italy, the 
only practicable road is over Mount Cenis. 


Stertinc.—This word is said to be an abbrevia- 
tion of Easterling. In the time of Richard I. money 
coined in the eastern parts of Germany was much 
esteemed in England on account of its purity, and 
was called Easterlings. Some of these men, skilled 
in alloys and in coining, were sent for to bring Eng- 
lish coin to perfection; and since that time this 
coin has been called for them sterling. : 

Tre smoke from the recent volcanic eruption in 
the Sandwich Islands was said to have been seen 
one thousand miles from the Islands, and at half 
that distance was so dense that officers of ships 
were prevented from making astronomical observa- 
tions. 

A Napuzes despatch of the 14th says that the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius was increasing in in- 
tensity, the flow of lava was more copious, and the 
action of the cone vigorous. 
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